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CHAIRMAN’S  INTRODUCTORY 
ADDRESS 


It  gives  me  particular  pleasure  to  be  associated 
with  Mr.  Drinkwater’s  delivery  of  the  Conway 
lecture.  I  set  a  high  value  both  on  his  work  and 
his  friendship,  and  I  find  myself  in  agreement  with 
the  main  purpose  of  his  lecture.  Artists  are 
naturally  occupied  with  the  aim  and  meaning  of 
works  of  art.  As  a  rule,  they,  like  other  people, 
envisage  the  fruits  of  creative  work  as  being 
destined  for  the  public  granaries.  Mr.  Drink- 
water  readily  admits  that  all  of  us,  coming  into 
contact  with  music,  poetry,  or  painting,  do  receive 
encouragement,  a  quickening  of  our  efforts  to  live 
and  think  in  harmony  with  the  permanent  values 
of  existence.  But  the  chief  incentive  which  urges 
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men  to  create  is  their  own  innate  desire  to  grasp 
reality  to  the  furthest  limit  of  human  power.  In 
a  word,  man  creates  in  order  to  educate  his  own 
soul.  The  artist  has  an  intuitive  faith  that,  by 
close  concentration  on  form,  unsuspected  sources 
of  knowledge  will  pour  through  him.  Hence  we 
expect  to  find  in  the  poet  and  artist  enlightenment 
and  tolerance.  A  man  may  have  the  poet’s 
volumes  on  his  shelves,  the  painter’s  pictures  on 
his  walls,  yet  fail  to  posses  these  fruits  of  creation. 
Perhaps  some  day  Mr.  Drinkwater  will  prevail  upon 
our  educational  authorities  to  realize  that  as  much 
knowledge  may  be  gleaned  by  doing  as  by  learning 
about  things  done  ;  that  creation  is  even  more 
important  than  acquisitiveness  and  preservation. 
In  daily  life  we  must  often  act  and  speak  at 
moments  when  we  are  taken  unprepared.  In  his 
creative  work  a  man  has  leisure  to  re-shape  his  less 
happy  improvisations  and  to  give  radiance,  solidity, 
and  balance  to  his  form  and  vision.  He  pursues 
form  incessantly  in  order  that  he  may  detach  his 
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mind  from  prejudice  and  bias  and  bring  it  within 
the  sphere  of  the  unwritten  laws  of  reality.  That 
this  is  the  artist’s  main  purpose  is  the  thesis  of 
Mr.  Drinkwater’s  lecture. 


THE  POET  AND  COMMUNI¬ 
CATION 


The  immediate  trouble  about  all  aesthetic 
theories  is  that  when  they  are  first  propounded 
nobody  understands  them.  By  far  the  most 
interesting  critics  of  poetry  have  always  been 
the  poets  themselves,  although  it  may  be 
said,  in  passing,  that  some  poets  are  quite 
extraordinarily  bad  critics.  But  it  is  strange 
to  find  how  often  a  poet,  who  is  at  his  own 
creative  work  all  lucidity,  can  become  in  his 
theory  full  of  difficulty.  It  is  beside  the  point 
to  say  that  anybody  interested  in  poetry  can 
understand  clearly  enough  the  creeds  pro¬ 
fessed  by  Dryden  and  Wordsworth  and 
Shelley  and  Matthew  Arnold.  Certainly  we 
can  understand  these  to-day,  but  then  we 
have  been  learning  how  to  do  so  for  anything 
from  two  hundred  down  to  sixty  years  ;  we 
are  apt  to  forget  that  when  we  read  a  book 
two  hundred  years  old  we  are  profiting  in  our 
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understanding  of  it  by  all  the  understanding 
that  has  been  brought  to  it  by  the  generations 
before  us.  It  is  when  we  come  to  the  critical 
theory  of  our  contemporaries  that  the  difficulty 
is  manifest.  There  have  lately  been  pub¬ 
lished  an  unusually  large  number  of  books 
dealing  with  poetic  theory.  Some  of  these 
have  been  merely  superficial  journalism, 
written  without  any  wide  knowledge  of  English 
poetry  or  its  history,  and  showing  no  natural 
gifts  of  judgment.  But  there  have  been  others 
which  are  real  contributions  to  the  subject, 
and  are  likely  in  time  to  take  a  place  with  the 
considerable  poetry  itself  of  this  age.  But  I 
cannot  believe  that  any  honest  reader  can 
pretend  that  these  books  are  easy  to  under¬ 
stand.  I  have  lately  read,  for  example,  Mr. 
Lascelles  Abercrombie’s  essay  Towards  a 
Theory  of  Art ,  Mr.  Robert  Graves’s  On 
English  Poetry ,  and  Dr.  Strachan’s  The 
Soul  of  Modern  Poetry.  All  three  are 
responsible,  well-informed  and  acute  work. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  metaphysical  nature 
of  poetry  has  ever  been  so  subtly  stated  before 
in  English  as  it  is  by  Mr.  Abercrombie  ;  a 
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patient  reading  of  the  work  will,  I  think, 
convince  any  competent  reader  that  this  is 
not  an  extravagant  claim.  Mr.  Graves’s 
essay  is  a  much  more  mercurial  affair,  just, 
as  it  were,  the  personal  notes  made  by  a  poet 
in-between-whiles  upon  the  processes  of  his 
own  art.  It  is  more  often  than  not  uncon¬ 
vincing,  but  it  was  not  written  to  convince, 
and  it  remains  a  very  charming  record  full  of 
independence  and  personality.  Just  as  Mr. 
Abercrombie’s  work  is  important  as  a  contri¬ 
bution  towards  the  metaphysics  of  poetry,  so 
Dr.  Strachan’s  book  has  real  originality  as  a 
study  of  the  moral  philosophy  of  poetry. 
And  yet  though  I  know  all  these  books  to 
be  admirable,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  each  of 
them  that  I  cannot  understand  at  all.  Dr. 
Strachan  is  relatively  plain  sailing,  although 
even  he  often  persuades  us  in  his  gentle  way 
to  take  things  on  faith  instead  of  showing  any 
good  reason  why  we  should  do  so,  but  Mr. 
Graves  says  things  at  times  that  seem  to 
qualify  for  a  place  in  Mr.  Lear’s  Book  of 
Nonsense,  where  the  joke  always  is  not  that 
something  silly  is  being  said,  but  that  some- 
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thing  is  being  said  that  isn’t  anything,  while 
Mr.  Abercrombie,  although  he  never  comes 
within  a  thousand  miles  of  saying  anything 
that  is  nonsense,  says  a  great  many  things 
that  leave  me  painfully  aware  that  I  am  but  a 
very  poor  simpleton.  But  the  fun  of  the  whole 
thing  is,  if  I  may  by  way  of  illustration  be 
personal  for  a  moment,  that  I,  who  never  say 
anything  that  is  not  as  plain  as  the  turnpike, 
am  told  by  Mr.  Abercrombie  that  I  have 
precisely  the  same  effect  upon  him.  Nobody 
I  know  will  accuse  me  of  presuming  to  place 
myself  in  Mr.  Abercrombie’s  company  either 
as  a  poet  or  critic,  but  we  are  old  friends 
and  that  is  how  we  affect  one  another  in 
these  matters.  The  whole  truth  of  the  thing 
is  that  critical  theory  is  nearly  always  less 
intelligible  than  the  art  with  which  it  is  deal¬ 
ing,  because,  while  the  essential  condition  of 
art  is  that  completeness  of  form  which  makes 
the  thing  created  easy  to  perceive,  critical 
theory  is  always  incomplete,  full  of  loose 
ends,  and  largely  dependent  upon  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  terms  about  which  no  two  people  in 
the  world  are  in  agreement.  In  the  course  of 
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time  any  particular  poetic  theory  of  great 
distinction  is  sanctioned  by  a  common  consent 
as  to  what  it  means.  We  may  disagree  with 
Wordsworth’s  view,  for  example,  but  we 
to-day  do  know  what  that  view  really  was,  or 
at  least  we  all  of  us  agree  that  we  know  this. 
But  in  Wordsworth’s  own  time  even  informed 
opinion  was  not  sure  what  he  meant.  It  is 
not  even  vital  that  the  interpretation  which 
we  make  to-day  of  Wordsworth’s  theory  may 
conceivably  be  one  from  which  Wordsworth 
himself  would  dissent — a  fact  which  we  are 
apt  to  overlook.  The  important  thing  is  that 
we  have  made  out  of  his  statement  a  very 
significant  piece  of  poetic  theory  as  to  the 
nature  of  which,  though  not  necessarily  as  to 
the  importance  of  which,  we  are  now  of  one 
mind.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  same 
thing  happens  about  poetry  itself,  but  I  do 
not  think  this  is  so.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
any  great  poem,  Paradise  Lost  let  us  say, 
has  a  more  obvious  significance  to  us  now 
than  it  could  have  had  to  its  readers  when  it 
was  published.  That  is  to  say,  we  approach 
it  now  with  all  the  assurance  bred  of  two 
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hundred  and  fifty  years  of  habit,  and  our 
minds,  because  of  our  ancestry,  are  able  much 
more  readily  to  perceive  the  full  beauty  of 
the  poem.  But  this  perception  of  beauty  is 
a  different  thing  from  the  understanding  of 
a  meaning,  and  while  it  is  easier  for  the  new 
reader  of  Paradise  Lost  to  appreciate  its 
grandeur  as  poetry  than  it  was  for  the  original 
reader,  it  is  no  easier  for  him  to  understand 
its  meaning,  and  he  has  to  apply  himself  with 
as  much  individual  intelligence  to  that  task 
as  was  necessary  in  the  beginning.  But  with 
poetic  theory  the  case  is  different,  it  might 
almost  be  said  that  it  is  reversed.  An  in¬ 
structed  reader  coming  across  Matthew 
Arnold’s  Preface  in  1853  must  have  known 
at  once  that  here  was  somebody  speaking 
with  the  voice  of  authority,  but  he  might  very 
well  have  been  excused  for  not  exactly  under¬ 
standing  what  the  voice  was  saying.  We 
to-day  can  only  confirm  the  first  impression 
as  to  the  authority,  but  we  can  very  much 
more  clearly  catch  the  purport  and  implica¬ 
tions  of  what  was  being  said.  In  short,  it  is 
the  profounder  quality  in  any  work  that  most 
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profits  by  the  revealing  processes  of  time. 
In  Paradise  Lost  the  doctrine  is  of  less 
fundamental  importance  than  the  poetry,  and 
it  is  the  poetry  that  has  grown  in  dominion 
-with  the  passing  years  ;  in  the  famous  Pre¬ 
face  the  art  was  little  and  the  doctrine  much, 
and  it  is  the  doctrine  which  has  gained  in 
definition. 

Much,  therefore,  that  we  may  perhaps 
now  find  difficult  in  such  a  book  as  Mr. 
Abercrombie’s  will  no  doubt  be  very  easy 
going  to  readers  two  generations  hence. 
But  he  raises  one  question  with  his  con¬ 
clusions  about  which  I  find  myself  in  positive 
disagreement  at  once.  It  so  happens  that 
Dr.  Strachan,  by  an  independent  process, 
confirms  Mr.  Abercrombie’s  opinion,  and 
since  the  matter  is  one  which  must  very 
profoundly  affect  any  theory  of  art,  and 
particularly  from  the  artists’  own  point  of 
view,  I  should  at  least  like  to  try  to  state  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  My  admiration 
for  the  two  books  in  question  I  have  already 
recorded,  and  anything  I  may  have  to  say 
is  said  with  a  due  sense  of  obligation.  Mr. 
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Abercrombie,  then,  in  his  essay  Towards 
a  Theory  of  Art ,  writes  : — 

Several  theorists  having  assumed,  as  they 
must,  that  art  is  expression,  go  on  to  point 
out  that  expression  is  not  communication, 
and  conclude  from  that  that  communication 
is  a  mere  accident  in  art,  as  though  the  artist 
in  his  work  were  just  talking  to  himself, 
and  we  happen  along  and  overhear  what  he 

is  saying.  This  is  mere  confusion . What 

happens  when  an  artist  makes  a  work  of  art? 
He  makes  his  experience  communicable  :  and 
in  order  to  make  it  exactly  and  perfectly  so 
he  will  spend  the  whole  force  of  his  spirit. 

. If  aesthetic  experience  is  the  condition 

of  art’s  activity,  the  essence  of  its  activity 
is  communication. 

This  passage  is,  I  am  aware,  in  a  very  elab¬ 
orate  context,  but  I  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Abercrombie  would  consider  it  unfair  to  set 
it  apart.  The  argument  seems  to  me  to  be 
fallacious  in  this  respect,  that  while  we  may 
agree  that  art  is  expression,  I  cannot  conceive 
of  any  clear  thinker  about  the  matter  holding 
that  expression  is  not  communication.  Mr. 
Abercrombie  says  that  there  are  such  theorists, 
but  I  have  not  come  across  them  ;  indeed  he 
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allows  that  even  they  are  forced  to  admit  that 
expression  is  communication,  though  by 
accident  only.  The  whole  point  of  the  matter 
is  to  decide  what  is  communication.  Commu¬ 
nication  to  whom?  If  it  necessarily  means 
communication  from  the  artists  to  other  people, 
then  I  do  not  at  all  believe  that  communication 
is  in  any  important  way  the  “  essence  of  art’s 
activity.”  If  it  may  be  put  so,  I  believe  that 
the  real  cause  of  art  is  the  necessity  in  the 
artist  for  communication  with  himself.  Mr. 
Abercrombie  goes  on  to  instance  a  man  look¬ 
ing  at  a  landscape  and  finding  it  beautiful. 
He  says  that  he  is  not  thereby  creating  a  work 
of  art,  but  that  in  perceiving  the  beauty  he 
is  expressing  his  experience  “  by  the  mere 
fact  of  [its]  being  distinctively  and  decisively 
known.”  He  then  adds — 

Now  suppose  this  man  is  an  artist.  He 
desires,  therefore,  to  achieve  expression  of 
experience.  But  if  it  is  expression  in  the 
strictly  limited  sense,  he  has  got  it ;  he  need 
do  nothing  more.  Yet  we  know  that  he  will 
show  himself  specifically  to  be  an  artist  by  the 
precise  fact  that  he  will  do  something  more. 
He  does  not  begin  tobe  an  artist  until  hebegins 
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to  publish  his  experience.  The  expression 
he  desires  to  achieve  is  external  expression. 
You  may  say  he  is  merely  recording  his 
experience.  But  for  whose  inspection?  For 
his  own  ?  Certainly  :  but  only  for  his  own  ? 
Ask  any  artist,  if  you  can  charm  him  into 
a  moment  of  candour.  Or  ask  yourself,  what 
are  picture  exhibitions  for,  what  are  pub¬ 
lishing  firms  for,  what  are  concerts  for  ? 

The  answer  to  this  seems  to  me  to  be  that  in 
merely  looking  at  the  landscape  and  finding 
it  beautiful  the  man  quite  decidedly  is  not 
expressing  his  experience.  He  is  not  even 
expressing  it  silently  to  himself.  He  may 
enjoy  it,  he  may  even  be  content  not  to  go 
beyond  looking  at  it.  But  suppose  him  to 
be  an  artist,  as  Mr.  Abercrombie  says,  what 
does  that  mean  ?  It  means  that  in  beholding 
this  thing,  a  landscape  or  whatever  it  is,  he 
feels  the  urgent  necessity  not  only  of  looking 
at  it  but  in  as  complete  a  way  as  possible  of 
understanding  it.  That  is  really  the  funda¬ 
mental  hunger  of  the  human  heart,  to  under¬ 
stand  its  own  experience,  and  it  is  a  hunger 
that  can  be  satisfied  in  one  way,  and  one  way 
only,  the  taking  of  parts  of  that  experience, 
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as  it  were,  isolating  them  from  their  irrelevant 
environment,  and  endowing  them  with  the 
concrete  form  of  art.  It  is  precisely  this  that 
this  man  of  whom  we  are  speaking  does,  and 
it  is  in  the  actual  doing  of  it  that  the  experience 
becomes  complete.  It  is  only  when  he  is 
forced  to  the  extremely  difficult  business  of 
achieving  that  concrete  form  of  which  I  have 
spoken  that  he  really  perceives  the  object  of 
his  contemplation,  that  the  experience,  in  fact, 
becomes  complete.  We  can  illustrate  this 
fact  by  almost  any  well-known  passage  from 
poetry.  We  can  imagine  Shakespeare  walking 
along  a  Stratford  lane  in  winter,  looking  at 
the  leafless  trees,  and  thinking  of  the  summer 
that  had  gone.  But  as  he  did  this  the 
experience  both  of  the  thing  seen  and  the 
thing  suggested,  of  the  visible  object  and  of 
the  idea,  was  vague,  enveloped  in  a  mist  of 
a  thousand  other  thoughts  that  had  no  rela¬ 
tion  in  particular  to  these  things,  inducing,  no 
doubt,  a  wistfully  pleasant  mood,  but  not  the 
exaltation  of  clean-cut  imaginative  fulfilment. 
It  was  only  afterwards,  when  the  moment 
returned  to  him,  and  insisted  upon  itself,  and 
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forced  him  to  deal  with  it  with  more  than  the 
half  indolence  in  which  it  had  first  passed, 
that  he  braced  himself  to  the  effort  of  putting 
down  in  set  words  “  Bare  ruined  choirs  where 
late  the  sweet  birds  sang,”  and  the  experience 
became  complete.  I  do  not  believe  that  when 
he  was  creating  that  line  Shakespeare  either 
consciously  or  sub-consciously  had  any  desire 
to  communicate  his  experience  to  somebody 
else.  I  believe  that  his  only  purpose  was  to 
satisfy  the  demand  of  his  own  mind  for  the 
understanding  of  its  experience,  or,  to  keep 
more  closely  to  our  line  of  argument,  to  make 
an  imperfect  experience  perfect.  When  Dr. 
Strachan  says — 

All  art  means  that  we  have  something  to 
communicate.  No  poet  dare  claim  that  he  is 
independent  of  his  audience  ;  otherwise  his 
action  in  writing,  printing,  publishing  is  a 
sheer  contradiction. 

he,  as  it  seems  to  me,  overlooks  this  essential 
condition  of  creative  process,  just  as  Mr. 
Abercrombie  does.  Of  the  concerts  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  of  which  both  of  them  speak,  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  in  a  moment.  In  the 
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meantime,  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  I  want  to 
make  my  point  a  little  more  exhaustively  if  I 
can. 

As  to  why  there  should  be  this  hunger  in 
the  human  mind,  and  as  to  the  end  to  which  it 
is  leading  us,  I  do  not  know  that  anybody  can 
offer  any  sort  of  explanation.  All  we  know  is 
that  the  desire  for  completeness  in  experience, 
for  mastering  our  own  experience  instead  of 
being  mastered  by  it,  is  one  that  dominates 
our  lives.  Complete  understanding  of  our 
experience  is  the  most  satisfying  condition  to 
which  we  can  attain,  just  as  total  inability 
to  make  this  welter  of  experience  intelligible 
to  ourselves  results  in  madness.  We  get 
examples  of  this  in  all  sorts  of  apparently 
quite  trivial  things  in  the  daily  affairs  of  life. 
We  know  how  troubled  the  mind  can  become 
when,  say,  we  are  talking  to  a  friend  about 
something  quite  important,  and  we  are  moving 
logically  step  by  step  towards  a  clearly  seen 
end  in  our  argument,  and  we  are  suddenly 
held  up  by,  perhaps,  our  failure  to  recollect 
the  name  of  somebody  who  is  not  important 
to  the  matter  under  consideration  and  of 
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whom  our  friend  has  never  heard.  A  tiny 
fragment  of  our  experience,  in  this  case  so 
insignificant  a  fragment  as  the  knowledge  of 
a  friend’s  name,  has  suddenly  gone  out  of 
control  and  at  once  becomes  an  irritant 
quality.  We  know  with  what  an  apparently 
disproportionate  sense  of  relief  we  may  an 
hour  later  suddenly  recall  the  name  and  break 
in  upon  the  conversation  to  announce  the 
fact.  This  is  a  trifling  instance,  but,  I  think, 
suggestive.  The  artist  is  the  man  who  has 
this  hunger  for  mastery  over  his  experience, 
for  understanding  his  own  experience,  more 
actively,  perhaps,  than  is  common.  It  is  at 
once  the  glory  and  the  tragedy  of  the  artist’s 
life.  The  glory  because  he  more  than  others 
is  given  a  way  in  which  to  satisfy  his  hunger. 
The  tragedy  because  he  more  than  others, 
again,  is  desperately  aware  of  great  volumes 
of  experience  that  he  can  never  completely 
understand.  And  I  believe  that  in  the  bring¬ 
ing  of  this  chaos  of  experience  into  something 
like  a  cosmos  in  his  own  mind  the  artist, 
strictly  speaking,  has  no  ulterior  purpose 
whatever.  When  he  is  creating  he  is  not 
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thinking  of  what  his  audience  is  going  to  say 
about  his  work  when  it  is  done.  If  he  is 
thinking  about  this  his  work  will  inevitably 
suffer,  because  so  surely  as  an  artist  begins  to 
think  about  what  people  are  going  to  say  of 
his  finished  work,  or,  indeed,  is  consciously 
aware  that  they  are  going  to  pass  any  judg¬ 
ment  upon  it  at  all,  so  surely  will  he,  little  by 
little,  begin  to  put  into  his  work  something 
that  he  thinks  people  would  like  to  have  there, 
instead  of  setting  down  the  truth  solely  for  its 
own  sake  as  he  sees  it  in  the  light  of  his  own 
vision.  Every  artist  is  beset  by  this  danger, 
and  none,  I  think,  escapes  from  it  quite 
unharmed  ;  but  the  law  is  plain. 

While,  however,  we  recognize  that  this  is 
an  essential  condition  of  all  worthy  creation, 
that  the  act  of  creation  is  carried  through  first 
and  foremost  to  bring  completion  of  experi¬ 
ence  to  the  artist’s  own  mind,  and  that  if  it 
were  not  for  this  purpose  there  would  be  no 
such  thing  as  art,  this  is  not  the  end  of  the 
matter.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  argu¬ 
ment  implies  that  the  poet,  apart  altogether 
from  the  consideration  of  an  audience,  would 
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still  actually  write  his  poem  upon  paper,  or 
at  least  shape  it  into  exact  form  in  set  words 
in  his  mind,  and  not  be  content  with  a  merely 
vague  emotional  perception  that  took  on  no 
concrete  form.  This  same  audience  does, 
nevertheless,  come  into  the  scheme  of  art,  and 
in  two  ways.  First,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  artist,  the  position  seems  to  me  to  be  this. 
Once  he  has  done  his  work,  as  loyally  as  he  can 
abiding  by  that  first  essential  condition  of  art, 
he  has  finished  with  his  creative  obligations, 
and  becomes  a  member  of  society  battling  for 
his  livelihood  like  the  rest,  and  hungry,  like 
the  rest,  for  approval  and  acceptance.  With 
a  very  human  eagerness,  therefore,  he  quite 
rightly  begins  to  think  of  publishers,  and 
concert  rooms,  and  exhibitions,  and  he,  quite 
legitimately,  may  take  a  keen  interest,  even 
a  commercial  interest,  in  the  career  of  the 
work  that  he  has  created.  Just  as  I  believe 
that  no  honest  artist  thinks  about  his  audi¬ 
ence  when  he  is  working,  so  do  I  believe  that 
no  artist  who  is  also  a  rational  being  is  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  public  estimation  of  his  work 
when  it  is  finished.  While  communication  to 
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the  world  beyond  does  not  seem  to  be  a  neces¬ 
sity  to  the  poet  in  his  work,  publication  of  his 
work  to  other  people  becomes  a  very  practical 
and  human  desire  once  it  is  completed.  But, 
beyond  this,  communication  or  publication  of 
his  work  to  other  people  is  of  profound  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  other  people  themselves,  and  it  is 
a  fortunate  economy  in  the  scheme  of  things 
that  makes  him  want  to  hand  his  work  on 
when  it  is  done.  For  while  the  general  view 
of  what  the  use  of  art  is  to  the  world  often 
seems  to  be  wrong,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
world  in  which  the  artists  created  their  work 
without  publishing  it  would  be  the  poorer  by 
one  of  its  most  healing  influences. 

The  nature  of  the  influence  would  seem  to 
be  this.  The  hunger  of  each  mind  for  the 
understanding  of  its  own  experience  is  one 
towards  the  satisfaction  of  which  nothing  is 
more  helpful  than  communion  with  other 
minds  that  have  in  some  measure  solved 
this  problem  satisfactorily  for  themselves. 
And  it  is  just  such  communion  which  is 
made  every  time  we  come  into  vivid  contact 
with  a  work  of  art.  Before  a  work  of  art,  we 
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are  in  the  presence  of  a  mind  that  has  in 
some  measure  mastered  its  own  experience, 
and  we  come  away  from  the  presence  with 
our  own  mind  braced  towards  the  under¬ 
standing  of  its  own  experience  in  turn.  That 
is  the  secret  of  the  power  of  art  in  the  world. 
It  is  not  that  the  poets  can  solve  our  own 
problems  and  answer  our  own  questions  for 
us.  My  problems  are  my  problems,  they 
exist  only  in  terms  of  my  personality,  and  it 
is  mere  spiritual  idleness  for  me  to  go  to 
Shakespeare  or  Wordsworth  or  Browning, 
saying,  “  Here  is  my  problem,  what  is  the 
solution  ;  here  is  my  question,  what  is  the 
answer?”  They  cannot  tell  me,  nor  can 
any  one  but  myself.  But  what  I  can  do  is 
to  go  to  the  great  poets  and  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  their  faculty  for  achieving  lucidity 
out  of  their  darkness  quicken  my  own  powers 
of  achieving  lucidity  for  myself.  This  means 
that  to  value  poetry  for  its  message  or  the 
nature  of  its  philosophic  content  is  to  mis¬ 
understand  its  very  nature.  If  we  truly  care 
for  poetry  and  know  the  virtue  to  be  found 
in  it,  we  shall  profit  equally  from  Wordsworth, 
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who  tells  us  that  “  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep 
and  a  forgetting,”  and  from  Swinburne,  who 
tells  us  “  This  life  is  a  watch  or  a  vision 
between  a  sleep  and  a  sleep,”  and  Browning, 
who  holds  that  “We  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled 
to  fight  better,  sleep  to  wake.”  Here  we  have 
three  poets  coming  to  three  vastly  different 
conclusions  upon  much  the  same  speculation, 
but  that  does  not  matter.  The  point  is  that 
each  in  turn  has  been  able  to  see  his  own 
philosophical  experience  so  clearly  that  he 
has  been  able  to  reduce  it  to  this  excellent 
clarity  of  form,  and  it  is  that  shaping  faculty 
which  stimulates  our  faculty  to  its  own  rich 
purpose  in  turn. 

To  hear  people  talk  about  art  is  generally 
to  get  but  a  very  misleading  impression  as  to 
what  its  real  effect  upon  them  is.  This  is, 
perhaps,  most  noticeably  so  in  the  case  of  the 
theatre,  the  most  democratic  of  the  arts.  If 
we  leave  out  of  the  question  the  great  number 
of  plays  that  make  no  abiding  impression  at 
all  upon  anybody  and  consider  only  those  to 
which  the  spectator  does  return  in  his  mind 
some  days  after  he  has  seen  them,  we  find 
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that  people  even  here  rarely  talk  about  the 
thing  as  intelligently  as  they  feel  it.  A  man 
will  watch  a  fine  play  in  the  theatre,  and 
respond  to  it  with  fullness  of  emotion,  and 
delight  in  the  subtle  intellectual  structure  and 
movement,  and  talk  irrelevant  nonsense  about 
it  at  lunch  the  next  day.  He  will  almost 
certainly  find  himself  arguing  about  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  play ;  instead  of  recalling  the 
manner  in  which  the  argument  has  been  pre¬ 
sented,  praising  that  for  its  excellence  and 
censuring  where  it  fails.  That  is  the  true 
business  of  criticism,  and  one  which  critics, 
both  amateur  and  professional,  very  commonly 
forget.  For  one  person  who  can  deal  justly 
by  the  imperfections  of  a  work  of  art,  which 
is  to  do  something  of  great  spiritual  signi¬ 
ficance,  a  hundred  can  chatter  volubly  about 
the  artist’s  conclusions,  which  really  do  not 
matter  to  anybody  but  to  the  artist  himself. 
If  we  rejoice  in  the  presence  of  a  vivid  work 
of  art,  we  should  be  able  to  carry  that  spirit  of 
enjoyment  with  us  into  the  world,  braced  by 
the  strong  imaginative  life  of  which  we  have 
partaken,  and  it  is  no  more  than  an  impertinence 
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for  us  to  think  it  important  to  other  people 
that  they  should  know  whether  we  do  or  do 
not  happen  to  agree  with  the  moral  or  psycho¬ 
logical  argument  of  that  life.  We  have  every 
right  to  complain  if  the  life  is  not  real,  real, 
that  is,  in  the  sense  that  it  was  something 
about  which  the  artist  himself  was  convinced 
at  creation,  but  we  have  no  right  to  complain 
that  it  is  a  life  of  which  we  are  not  able  per¬ 
sonally  to  approve  in  our  sympathies.  Trans¬ 
lated  into  terms  of  abstract  life,  we  doubtless 
do  not  like  Malvolio,  but  under  the  touch  of 
Shakespeare’s  art  we  should  be  just  as  happy 
in  his  presence  as  in  that  of  Viola,  who  is  all 
grace.  But  the  world  is  seldom  good  at 
reducing  its  emotion  to  reason,  particularly 
when  that  reason  has  to  come  out  at  the  end 
of  a  pen.  I  have  known  many  critics  enjoy 
a  performance  in  a  theatre,  for  example,  quite 
simply  in  their  emotions,  who  have  yet  reported 
nothing  of  that  enjoyment  when  they  have 
written  of  the  event  afterwards.  In  their 
actual  experience  most  people  are  sound  in 
their  relation  towards  art,  but  in  the  defining 
of  that  experience  they  habitually  come  to 
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grief.  In  reasoning  about  art  they  persist  in 
applying  standards  not  of  imaginative  virtue 
but  of  doctrine,  and  they  blame  the  artist  not 
for  defective  vision  but  for  what  he  sees,  so 
that  still  Pope  is  justified — 

A  fool  might  once  himself  alone  expose, 

Now  one  in  verse  makes  many  more  in  prose . 

Of  the  sufficiency  for  the  artist  of  this  com¬ 
munication  to  himself  we  are,  perhaps,  most 
tellingly  persuaded  when  we  are  sometimes 
with  forgotten  and  uncelebrated  work.  I  was 
lately  reading  the  love  elegies  of  an  obscure 
eighteenth-century  poet,  James  Hammond, 
whom  Samuel  Johnson  included  in  his  Lives 
only  to  dismiss  as  negligible,  and  who  has 
since  come  to  no  better  luck  than  a  contemp¬ 
tuous  reference  in  Mr.  I.  A.  Williams’s  recent 
Byways  Round  Helicon.  Hammond,  by 
his  work  as  a  whole,  has  deserved  better 
treatment,  having  more  art  and  feeling  than 
Johnson  allowed,  and  having  a  mood  of 
tenderness  not  very  common  in  his  generation. 
It  is  true,  however,  that,  for  the  most  part, 
the  fervour  of  his  love  escapes  us  in  his  verses, 
in  which  there  is  often  an  expectancy  of  the 
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perfect  word  and  no  realization.  Then, 
suddenly,  in  one  poem  we  come  across  this 
stanza — 

With  thee  I  hop’d  to  waste  the  pleasing'  Day, 
Till  in  thy  Arms  an  Age  of  Joy  was  past, 

Then  old  with  Love  insensibly  decay, 

And  on  thy  Bosom  gently  Breath  my  last . 

With  the  exception  of  the  one  phrase,  the 
stanza  is  no  better  than  its  fellows,  but  with 
his  “  old  with  Love  ”  Hammond  stumbles  upon 
revelation,  and  for  one  moment  is  a  poet  with 
the  best  of  them.  There  was  some  very  vivid 
brightening  of  the  emotion  when  he  achieved 
that,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  orderings 
of  providence  he  captured  the  phrase  chiefly 
so  that  he  might  communicate  that  brightening 
to  some  lucky  reader  two  hundred  years  later. 
I  think  that  providence  wanted  just  once  to 
be  kind  to  the  poet  Hammond  himself,  and 
gave  him  that  phrase  in  token  of  the  goodwill. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  since  he  died  Hammond 
has  averaged  one  reader  a  year,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  to  himself  the  significance  of  his 
moment  was  any  the  less  for  that. 

The  modern  school  of  painting  that  refuses 
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to  represent  anything  that  can  be  related  to 
a  natural  image  is  inspired  by  this  determina¬ 
tion  that  its  art  shall  be  judged  as  art  and  not 
as  doctrine.  This  does  not  mean  at  all  that 
in  the  literary  arts  doctrine  should  have  no 
place.  The  poet  may  bristle  with  convictions 
and  be  all  the  better  poet  for  it,  but  it  is  not 
seemly  in  us  to  praise  or  dispraise  him  because 
of  the  nature  of  these.  How  does  he  present 
them,  how  does  he  stimulate  us  in  the  shaping 
of  his  vision,  how  does  he  quicken  our  faculties 
in  the  exercise  of  his?  These  are  the  ques¬ 
tions,  and  these  alone,  by  which  he  comes  up 
for  our  judgment.  That  he  is  human  and 
treasures  our  good  opinion  of  his  work  when 
it  is  done,  even  of  the  kind  of  man  that  his 
work  embodies,  is  a  circumstance  of  which  it 
is  dishonourable  in  us  to  take  advantage. 
When  his  work  is  finished  he  may  be  hurt  or 
gratified  by  opinions  passed  upon  these  false 
premises,  but  at  the  time  of  creation  he 
knows  better  than  this  and  would  despise  us 
for  them.  In  the  long  run  the  only  goodwill 
that  he  truly  cherishes  is  that  which  comes 
from  an  audience  which  makes  nothing  of 
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consent  or  otherwise  to  his  doctrine,  but 
acknowledges  in  him  that  abundance  of  life 
which  is  alone  the  negation  of  evil.  There  is 
no  deliberation  in  the  lovely  service  which 
the  poet  does  to  mankind.  It  is  his  to 

. bless 

The  world  with  benefits  unknowingly  ; 

As  does  the  nightingale,  upperched  high, 

And  cloister’d  among  cool  and  bunched  leaves — 
She  sings  but  to  her  love,  nor  e’er  conceives 
How  tiptoe  Night  holds  back  her  dark-grey  hood  * 


*  My  friend,  Ernest  de  Selincourt,  has  drawn  my 
attention  to  the  fitness  of  these  lines  from  Keats  to  my 

argument. 
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THE  CONWAY  MEMORIAL  LECTURESHIP 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  South  Place  Ethical 
Society,  held  on  October  22,  1908,  it  was  resolved, 
after  full  discussion,  that  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  establish  a  series  of  lectures,  to  be  printed  and 
widely  circulated,  as  a  permanent  Memorial  to 
Dr.  Conway. 

Moncure  Conway’s  untiring  zeal  for  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  human  mind  from  the  thraldom  of 
obsolete  or  waning  beliefs,  his  pleadings  for 
sympathy  with  the  oppressed  and  for  a  wider  and 
profounder  conception  of  human  fraternity  than 
the  world  has  yet  reached,  claim,  it  is  urged,  an 
offering  of  gratitude  more  permanent  than  the 
eloquent  obituary  or  reverential  service  of 
mourning. 

The  range  of  the  lectures  (of  which  the  fourteenth 
is  published  herewith)  must  be  regulated  by  the 
financial  support  accorded  to  the  scheme  ;  but  it 
is  hoped  that  sufficient  funds  will  be  eventually 
forthcoming  for  the  endowment  of  periodical 
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lectures  by  distinguished  public  men,  to  further 
the  cause  of  social,  political,  and  religious  freedom, 
with  which  Dr.  Conway’s  name  must  ever  be 
associated. 

The  Conway  Memorial  Lecture  Committee, 
although  not  yet  in  possession  of  the  necessary 
capital  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  the 
Lectureship,  have  inaugurated  and  maintained 
the  work  while  inviting  further  contributions. 
The  funds  in  hand,  together  with  those  which 
may  reasonably  be  expected  from  supporters  of 
the  Movement,  will  ensure  the  delivery  of  an 
annual  lecture  for  some  years  at  least. 

The  Committee  earnestly  appeal  for  either 
donations  or  subscriptions  from  year  to  year 
until  the  Memorial  is  permanently  established. 
Contributions  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Hon. 
Treasurer. 

On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee  : — 

(Mrs.)  C.  Fletcher  Smith  and  Ernest  Carr, 
Hon .  Secretaries . 

(Mrs.)  F.  M.  Cockburn,  Hon .  Treasurer ,  “Pera- 
deniya,”  Northampton  Road,  Croydon. 
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